no                  LI HUNG-CHANG

hatred,  and malice finds continual scope.    Every
high official in the public service is liable to attack
at any time that his enemies and rivals may consider
it safe and opportune to conspire for his undoing.
Making all due allowance for these facts, it is not
possible  to  ascribe  solely  to  envy  or  malice  the
suspicion   and   hostility   displayed  towards   Li  by
men like Tso Tsung-tang and Chang Chih-tung, or
their resentment of his conciliatory attitude towards
foreigners.     Their   feelings  were   often   a   genuine
manifestation of patriotism, as they understood it*
Time after time, when China had been shorn of terri-
tory and humiliated in the course of negotiations
conducted by Li, all China heard his praises sung
by the despoiler.    Thus, in  the war with France
(1884-85) it learned that the French Government had
refrained from inflicting on Port Arthur the destruc-
tion  meted  out to  the Foochow arsenal,  because
of its regard for " notre ami Li Hung-chang," and
that  it had  subsequently waived its claim to in-
demnity on  the same grounds.    Ten  years later
the Japanese Government practically insisted on the
appointment of Li as peace negotiator at Shimonoseki,
and no sooner was his task accomplished than the
Russian Government exercised its influence at Peking
to have him sent as Special Envoy to the Coronation
of the Tzar.    To the Chinese mind the praise of
an alien necessarily affords good ground for suspicion,
and Li was accordingly suspect.     His chief rival,
Chang  Chih-tung,   a   closet   philosopher   of  great
pen-fierceness, gave him no credit for wisdom in
recognising China's inability to oppose the Western
nations by force of arms;  on the contrary, he was
wont to ascribe his policy to motives of cowardice